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NEW SERIES. 


ON THE ORNAMENTATION OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE.* 


By Jacosp Fatke. 


I have already observed that the foundation of this | the significance of every emblem was appreciated, had 


style of ornament is a vegetable one, but other 
ments were introduced into it at an early period. At 
first, this was owing essentially to the artistic point of 
view, in order to mark certain principal points, and to 
make them prominent, as well as to heighten their in- 
terest by variety, and to give life to the scene by the 
addition of little birds or other animals. The idea was 
a natural one, to let the whole ornamental image grow 
as it were from one base, either from the foot of a 
column, or from the centre of a frieze, so that the 
branches or scrolls filled up the surface on both sides 
of it. But the models which the remains of antiquity 
offered contained similar elements far more numerous 


and diversified, and by no means so limited in appli- | 


cation, and it was not long before they insinuated them- 
selves into the ornaments of the early Renaissance with 
no particular view of artistic or ideal conformity, but 
solely for a mere desire, a morbid longing for ornament, 
if we may use the expression, which drew its elements 
from the whole circle of nature, and was delighted to 
find anywhere any pretty or graceful object. 

The earlier masters made use of these motives with 
some reserve, introducing vessels of different kinds be- 
tween the plants and flowers, binding tablets on the 
branches, and hanging chains in graceful curves to the 
flowers, or adding to them medallions, crests, or musical 
instruments. But soon there rushed in the whole appa- 
ratus of the old paganism, which in ancient art, where 

* See page 529 ante. 
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ele- | 





always a determinate meaning. 
however these altars, tripods, tragic and comic masks, 
Satyrs, Chimeres, Tritons and other sea monsters, were 
not only destitute of all meaning, but when found in 
combination with serious and sacred objects, with the 
vessels and appointments of christian worship, inappro- 
priate and absurd. And in this respect, whether they 
were sepulchral monuments, altars, churches, or chapels, 
which were often covered with such subjects, it made 
no difference, nor apparently was there any suspicion 
of incongruity in introducing profane and even heathenish 
elements in the decoration of objects of sacred and holy 
destination. In this, the artists were only in harmony 
with the whole period, with Popes and Cardinals, Princes 
and Literati, in whose views and feelings, thoughts and 
belief, manners and ideas, heathenism and christianity, 
the worldly and unworldly were wonderfully amalgamated, 
on rather coexisted side by side, like two different worlds, 
between which there was no intercourse whatever. 

This arbitrary combination of the most varied ele- 
ments, so entirely unembarrassed by any regular train 
of thought, was speedily even outdone in the productions 
of the painters. Though this was only natural, since 
the artist with his colors could make use of many de- 
vices which in the plastic would be without effect, or 
from their littleness would injure the effect, yet an ex- 
ternal impulse was required for it. I have already re- 
marked that in the reception and cultivation of this kind 
of ornamentation, the painter’s art tarried behind the 
sculptor’s; at least it had to yield precedence to it in 
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In the Renaissance style 
















































































































































































Fig. 6. 


And how dependent it remained for a 


point of time. 
long time upon the plastic art, may be seen from this, 
that even in the borders of the frescoes or panels, it 
imitated the plastic characteristic coloring, its designs 


being brown in brown, or even grey in grey. It found 
however its own peculiar style when representing its or- 
naments in color on a gold ground. Then the miniature 
arabesque of the parchment covered books went a step 





Miniature Ornament. 


further, taking up the whole range of plants with me 
dallions and royal portraits, imitating antique Cameos 
placed between them, and lastly introducing amidst all 
this mixture the figures of naked children more frequently 
than ever, and embellishing the whole with a gay alter- 
nation of color. 

The impulse of which 1 have spoken was given by 
the discovery of old painted mural decorations such as 












































Fig. 7. Grotesque Ornament by Rafael, from the loggie. 


were found in the baths of Titus about the year 1500, | 


and which, as is well known, have received the name of 
“grotesques” from having been found in grottoes. Till 
then the style and essence of antique ornamentation was 
only known through fragments of sculpture. 


these decorative mural paintings of an entirely diffe- | 


rent kind either in their whole outward appearance or 
in their essentials. They employed the same means for 


Nor were | 


producing effect but could employ them in an infinitely 
more free and fantastic manner, and could superadd 
also other elements which were forbidden to the sculptor, 


| such as landscapes and figures of every kind, of which 
indeed the painted decorations made abundant use. 

One difference between these decorations and the 
plastic element was very important. The definite object of 
the latter was to clothe given surfaces and panels by the 
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architecture or architectonic construction of the object, and 
if it proceeded so far as to cover over whole facades or 
any extensive surfaces as on the Certosa at Pavia, this was 
an exceptional case, and even here the ornament was 
obliged to submit to the architectonic organisation. Orna- 
mental painting was now seen to cover the entire sur- 
face of walls without any regard to genuine architecture 


or architectural organisation, and even by means of color | 


to represent architecture itself, which however by its 
frivolity and its impossibility of representing what it 
purposed to represent, became but an idle decoration. 

The artists of the Renaissance, while adopting this 
decoration for their walls and roofs, did not however 
go so far as the painters of antiquity especially in 
respect of fantastic architecture of which they adopted the 
details rather than the entirety. If they were more 
moderate, and kept the decorative point of view chiefly 
before their eyes, the reason of this was, that it was 
the greatest artists of this great period who practised 


the grotesque decoration and with it prescribed the con- | 
ditions of the style, while what antiquity has bequeathed | 


to us is the work of artists of the second or third rank 
The first artist at the 


. 


who made very 
was Pietro Perugino in the Exchange hall (Sala di 
Cambio) of his native city. 


This work may be con- 
sidered as a pioneer, for at the paintings were employed 
Pinturicchio, who afterwards distinguished himself by his 
arabesques, and the young Rafael, Pietro’s pupil, then 


only sixteen years of age. Rafael’s grotesques which 
adorn the long archway of the loggias of the Vatican 
have, as is well known, laid down the law both for the 
Renaissance and all later times. 


this art, who soon spread themselves own all Italy, 


Giovanni da Udine, Luca Penni, Giulio Romano were | 
all pupils of Rafael, all assisted him in the loggias and | 
other similar works, and after his death partly carried | 


out his ideas. 
The grotesques of Rafael in the loggie (Fig. 7) 





outset a | 
magnificient application of this kind of antique decoration | 


differ especially from similar decorations of the antique 
Roman art in their division of the wall into panels, and 
so subjecting the rich fantastic play of the diversified 
ornamental elements to a certain architectonic system 
and a more regular arrangement which keeps within 
some bounds the otherwise unlimited freedom of the 
style. Thus, not only the beauty and gracefulness of 
the details and the inexhaustible mine of invention are 
the source of delight to the spectator, but there is recog- 
nised the preeminent power of a grand artistic spirit, 


| whose great aim has been the production of harmony 
| in the effect of the whole. 


Many faults, however, have been attributed to these 
works of Rafael when contrasted with the antique gro- 
tesques, such as the intermixture of too incongruous 
elements but especially the absence of that due attention 
to proportion which the ancients always observed, some 
objects being strikingly large in comparison with their 
natural size, others as strikingly small, and both in im- 
mediate proximity to each other. For example, close to 
the richest arabesques which represent in the smallest 
dimensions flowers, fruits, animals and human figures, 
temples and landscapes, are found vases of flowers out 
of which again spring stems, flowers and leaves of a 
different, and indeed comparatively gigantic proportion; 
and again animals, large and small, disport themselves 
on flowers and tendrils which could not naturally by 
any possibility support their weight. This is indeed all 
true. But we meet with the same anomalies in the 
fairytales, in which giants and dwarfs, animals and flowers 
converse together, bears are in love with princesses, and 


| indeed the impossibility of the thing constitutes its 
The great masters of | 


great charm, provided the story is pleasantly and grace- 
fully told. Just so we may be pleased with the graceful 
and charming play of Rafael’s artistic fancy without 
applying to things that have no real existence the mea- 
sure of reality and naked truth. 


(The conclusion in our next.) 








SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION. 
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No. 1. Byzantine. Ornament from San Marco in Venice 


tenaissance Ornanent from Door of 8, Michael’s Church in Hall, Wiirtemberg 
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No. 3. German. Romanesque Mural Painting from Weinsberg Church; '/2 full size. 
Green Ornament with violet contours on dark-green ground; bands, beads and dots in gold. 
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Nos. 8, 9 and 10, Chimney-piece carved in fine grained Stone, with Champ-levé Enamel, designed by Mr. Reynier, Paris. 
Details Nos. 1—7 of Supplement. 
No. 8. Front Elevation. 




































































Nos. 9 and 10. Slab and Side Elevation. 
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No. 11. Design of Epergne by Mr. A. Toepfer, Archt., Augsburg. Flower Vase engraved and cut glass, silver foot. 
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No. 12. Design of Bronze Mural Tablet by Prof. Kopp, Stuttgart. 
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VARIOUS. 


The Vienna Universal Exhibition Building. 


The Palace for the approaching Vienna Exhibition, of which 
we wish to describe the general disposition and progress of exe- 
cution, is admirably situated, lying in the heart of the Prater, a 
park unsurpassed for beauty by any in Europe. The area appor- 
tioned to the Exhibition will embrace from four to five English 
square miles and the available covered space about 1,150,000 square 
feet, being considerably more than that occupied by the Paris Ex- 
hibition in 1867, The Exhibition building, 905 métres long by 
205 métres wide, shows a main gallery or nave intersecting the 
whole edifice. This gallery has cross galleries or transepts on 
each side, which are so placed as not to obstruct the view from 
either end. Between the transepts and the nave lie the garden- 
courts, which will also be available for exhibition purposes, and 
each country will have one or more of these transepts allotted to 
it, together with the portion of the nave and the garden-court 
adjoining. A rotunda rises from the centre of the building, and 
divides the main gallery in the middle. This rotunda will be the 
largest cupola-shaped edifice without supports which has ever been 
erected, It has a diameter of 102 métres, and its height is 79 métres. 
The whole is constructed of iron, after a design by Mr. Scott 
Russell. 

The main gallery is 25 métres wide, and each of the transepts 
15 métres wide and 75 métres long. The latter are separated by 
courts, which are designed for such objects as can be exposed in 
uncovered places. The number of square métres within the Ex- 
hibition building will amount to 103,000. East of the Prater 
Rondo, facing the main gallery, the Art Exhibition building will 
be erected, covering an area of 6,995 métres. Buildings of a per- 
manent character, sufficiently protected, will be provided for the 
exhibition of works of fine art. 

From the chief building covered galleries lead to a large con- 
servatory, and to smaller pavilions which are intended for the ex- 
hibition of horticultural productions, aquaria, etc. A separate hall 
will be erected for machinery in motion, 890 métres in length, 
and 28 métres in width. In this hall will also be found hydraulic 
machines, diving apparatus, etc. 

The Imperial Villa and the hall in which the jury will deli- 
berate and make their awards will also be erected in the grounds, 
which will be laid out under the direction of a landscape gardener 
of great reputation. 

The Exhibition Palace is now finished, the scaffolding in the 
main gallery and transepts removed, the flooring almost completed 
and proofs of interior decoration displayed. The view from the 
ends of the great nave through all its immense length is said to be 
very grand, the perspective effect quite marvellous, and we have no 
doubt that it is much more so now while the whole interior is 
still unencumbered, and a great prospect offered to the eye formed 
by the principal features of construction. The intended decora- 
tive treatment is not to hide but to mark the structural features 
and perspective lines of the building. In one of the transepts 
specimens of the style of decoration intended to be applied may 
be seen which give a fair idea of the final effect. Elegantly 
moulded columns, rather like lofty palm-stems or ornamental tent- 
poles than architectural stone columns mark the projecting iron 
girders of the galleries. These columns, enriched with red drapery 
and gilding, have richly ornamented bases and capitals, and carry 
half way up their shafts laurel crowned tablets held by eagles, or 
escutcheons with the imperial initials. From the first iron arch at 
the entrance to each transept rich interlaced cords with heavy 
tassels are suspended, to which ornamental cartouches are attached 
with the name and colors of the exhibiting country to which 
the respective spaces are allotted. Mural paintings showing orna- 
ments in blue, red and gold, on light-brown ground are to adorn 
the broad space under the gallery windows. Great scopes for de- 
corative treatment is also afforded by the spandrels ovary the. 
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arches leading from the great nave to the transepts, the piers bet- 
ween, and the bands above the windows, and the space over the 
entrance doors to the transepts. The ornament is designed in 
the style of Florentine Renaissance whose rich and luxuriant fo- 
liage springing from elegantly shaped vases, fantastic figures of 
animals, and genii with festoons, garlands, drapery, etce., are well 
adapted to adorn with all its richness the colossal surfaces of the 
building, and impart life, grace and beauty to its structure. 


Architectural Millinery. 


Architectural millinery is that class of unnecessary detail which 
is used simply because it is thought ornamental, and not because 
it in any way adds to the utility, comfort, or expression of a build- 
ing. There is architectural millinery in all styles, and it might, 
if it would not lead to confusion of idea, be summed up as Flam- 
boyant, as M. Ruskin employed that term. If we turn to the florid 
descriptions of the press of the last reredos wrought for our own 
cathedrals at the price of a prince’s ransom, twisted columns 
decked with glass mosaics, agate balls, and similar ladylike milli- 
nery, form the staple of the attractions dwelt upon. While we 
cannot but sigh over the waste in such trumpery of sums that 
might pay for real art, and by this have raised up the school of 
decorative artists we’ so much desiderate, we look with sterner eyes 
upon architectural millinery of the baser and more meretricious 
nature which flaunts itself before our eyes in the streets. If twisted 
columns are absurd, what is to be said of still more important 
features tortured, parodied, and misplaced, pediments cut in two, 
and the ends curled up: whole orders stuck on to facades, like 
false shirt fronts, poised upon brackets or monstrous nondescript 
corbels, wreaths and masks and heads of marine deities applied 
without rhyme or reason? Such is architectural millinery, which 
no fellow can understand, and considering its enormous cost, utter 
uselessness, and amazing ugliness, one wonders that hard headed 
citizens are to be found who consent to have their pockets 80 
rifled as they are by the architects they affect. 

If a few of the magnates of the profession could be made to 
pay themselves for all the rubbish they design, and forced, under 
such a penalty, to give good reason for the architectural faith that 
is in them, they would soon learn to dispense with such things 
as they certainly cannot believe in themselves, and for which there 
is no other epithet so appropriate as architectural millinery. 

Building News. 


Prize for the Construction of an Economical 
Stove. 


Sir William Bodkin has a friend who wishes to lead persons 
conversant with the subject to consider the practicability of pro- 
ducing a stove for ordinary sitting-rooms and kitchens, to consume 
as far as possible its own smoke, and to ensure the most perfect 
and judicious use of the coal to be consumed therein, and has 
empowered Sir William to guarantee any reasonable amount say 
500 U. for prizes or otherwise, in the confident expectation “that 
the effort may lead to a satisfactory solution of what has been 
truly stated to be one of the urgent problems of the day the 
attainment of sufficient warmth for cooking and for comfort, with 
the least possible consumption of coal.” The council of the Se 
ciety of Arts have accepted the duty of appealing for designs, and 
have appointed a committee to confer with Sir William Bodkin, and 
concert with him the proper action to be taken. 

The Builder from which we borrow this notice advises some 
of his readers to set to work and get the prize, which will be 
not the 500 1. offered, but a fine fortune. 
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